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NOTES 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CORPORATION 

THE forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the members of the Corporation 
of the Museum will be held at the 
Museum on Monday afternoon, 
February 16th, at half past four o'clock. 

A report will be presented by the Trus- 
tees of the transactions during the year 
1913, and after the formal exercises, an 
opportunity will be given for a first view 
of the Loan Exhibition of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Collection. 

The Vermeer Prints. — The Vermeer 
Company, of 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has now published, after two and 
one half years of careful experiment, four 
reproductions of paintings authorized by 
the Museum and known as the Vermeer 
Color Prints. These are Adoration, by 
Lorenzo di Credi; Street Scene in Venice, 
by Canaletto; Boy with a Sword, by 
Edouard Manet; A Young Woman Opening 
a Casement, by Johannes Vermeer. It is 
intended that these shall be the first of a 
number, to be published in series of four, 
each one numbered, but sold separately. 

These four — genre, portrait, religious, 
and landscape subjects representing the 
Italian, the French, and the Dutch schools 
of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and the nineteenth centuries 
indicate well the standard of selection 
which the publishers have set for them- 
selves. It is their purpose to choose for 
reproduction only those paintings which, 
while containing the elements of popular 
appeal but also conform to true classical 
tradition. 

They have selected the best process of 
reproduction yet invented for making a 
copy as accurate and literal as possible, 



have improved upon this process wherever 
they could, and have used only permanent 
inks. 

On the protecting covers of the mounts 
are printed notes which aim to convey 
briefly, without describing what the reader 
is able to see for himself, as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning picture and 
painter. 

Lectures. — In the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum, immediately after the private 
view of the Special Exhibition of Chinese 
Paintings on the afternoon of January 
twenty-sixth, more than five hundred mem- 
bers and their friends listened to an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. John C. Ferguson of 
Peking, China, on the Development of 
Chinese Painting. President Robert W. 
De Forest introduced the speaker. 

After having reminded his audience how 
difficult it is for Americans to get the 
Chinese point of view, due in part to 
difference of national development, Dr. 
Ferguson showed that gradually there has 
grown a belief in the existence of real and 
great art in China. He explained how 
ideographs inscriptions on bronze and 
stone developed into caligraphy, itself a 
difficult art, and into painting. He cited 
the characteristics of seven great periods of 
Chinese art, placing religious pictures 
especially in the T'ang period, and land- 
scape paintings in the Sung Dynasty. 
Using for illustration lantern slides of 
paintings in the collection just viewed, he 
made clear the universality of nature in 
Chinese arts, its suggestive rather than 
illustrative or depictive purpose, and its 
poetic quality. 

Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentin er, Curator 
of the Department of Decorative Arts, gave 
a lecture as 4.15 on Monday afternoon, 
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February second, in the Lecture Hall 
of the Museum, on The Later Years 
of Michelangelo. The speaker reviewed 
the characteristics of Michelangelo's 
personality, his friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna, and its effect on him and his 
work. By means of lantern slides illus- 
trating the late works, he pointed out how 
they show the great sculptor's dual temper- 
ament; compared these works with earlier 
ones to show change in the sculptor and his 
power of expression in plastic form; and 
explained how the Dome of St. Peter's at 
Rome is the fulfilment of ideas whose 
promise was embodied in Michelangelo's 
earliest works. 

On the evening of January 24th a lec- 
ture upon French Furniture of the XVII 
and XVIII Centuries was delivered by 
Prof. Charles R. Richards, Director of 
Cooper Union, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum. 

The lecturer first sketched the general 
character of French furniture of the six- 
teenth century as affected by the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance, and then de- 
scribed the extension of comfort in all home 
furnishings that took place in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. 

After dwelling upon the establishment of 
the Manufactures Royales des Meubles 
dela Couronne commonly called the Gobe- 
lins, in the early years of the reign of 
Louis XIV, he pointed out that the great 
artistic development which followed, still 
owed its inspiration to Italy, but that it 
was the Italy of the Baroque period and 
not that of the early Renaissance that now 
formed the model. 

The qualities of the Regence period were 
touched upon, and then typical creations 
of the reign of Louis XV were illustrated 
at some length, with special reference to 
the design of the ormolu and the fineness 
of contour as represented in tables, bu- 
reaus and commodes. The character of 
ornament and change in form which fol- 
lowed the revived classic influence in the 
latter part of the Louis XV period, was 
shown by special reference to CEben and 
Riesener, and a number of examples of the 
marquetry in colored woods developed 



by these craftsmen were exhibited on the 
screen. These were followed by types of 
the pure style Louis XVI and the gradual 
modifications of this style were traced until 
it merged under the influence of Piranesi 
and Percier and Fontaine into the hardness 
and rigidity of the Empire. 

The Martyr. By Auguste Rodin. There 
is on exhibition among this month's acces- 
sions the latest addition to the Museum's 
collection of sculptures by Auguste Rodin. 
The new acquisition, a life size bronze 
figure entitled La Martyre, is the gift of 
Mr. Watson B. Dickerman. The piece 
is particularly interesting because, as far 
as the present writer knows, it has never 
before been published. It is, undoubtedly, 
a work done many years ago, probably in 
the nineties, but Rodin himself has not been 
able to give the actual date. 

Rarely has the sculptor been more 
brutally direct in the expression of an un- 
pleasant subject. The martyred woman 
lies on her side, her left knee drawn up, her 
arms extended stiffly with clenched fists, 
her head thrown backwards and cushioned 
upon the coarse meshes of her hair. On 
neck and breast the flow of blood has thick- 
ened into ugly clots. The ankles are 
swollen as if they had long been bound with 
ropes, and the limbs are coarsened in their 
outline by the damp sand of the arena. 
Standing before this figure one experiences 
the appalling drama of violent, resistless 
death as poignantly as in the presence of 
those unknown dead whose agonized forms 
are moulded in the ashes of Pompeii. 

In spite of the horror which fills our 
minds, rather because of it, we are com- 
pelled to admire the striking success with 
which Rodin has succeeded in realizing his 
intention. His aims have never been those 
of the academic sculptor who loses the soul 
in attempting slavishly to imitate the form. 
Rodin is subjective rather than objective. 
Imitation is necessary to him only in so far 
as it is essential for the embodiment of his 
thought. We are not asked to regard The 
Martyr as an anatomical specimen. It is 
to our sympathies, to our vibrant under- 
standingthat the sculptor makes his appeal. 

J. B. 
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